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PREFACE. 



The remarks in the following pages refer ex- 
clusively to double guns, simply because single 
ones are very seldom seen in the hands of 
sportsmen. Formerly, large single guns, to 
bear heavy charges, were used, when game be- 
came wild ; but, since the introduction of the. 
patent wire cartridge, the^: fcavj- become un- 
necessary, these destructive fflissHleiB answering 
every purpose of game '^(Mfcg, even from a 
light double gun. It is not my intention in 
this work to offer any remarks upon wild-fowl 
or shore-shooting, in which diversion enormous 
guns are required : the subject has been already 
elaborately treated by abler pens than mine ; 
I shall proceed, therefore, to describe what 
practical experience during the last twenty-five 
years has taught me relative to the use of the 
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gun in the pursuit of game ; and, under various 
heads, endeavour to furnish information which 
I hope will be found useful to the young, and 
not unacceptable to the veteran, sportsman. 

Having in contemplation a small book on 
"The Dog; and How to Break Him," 
that subject will find no place here. In a work 
professedly of instruction on a subject like 
the present, there will be, of necessity, consi- 
derable repetition, in order that the Author's 
meaning may be clearly conveyed ; but what- 
ever errors in composition may occur, my ob- 
ject will be attained if my brethren of the 
trigger discover anything entertaining or useful 
in "The Gun ; and How to Use It." 
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2 THE gun; axd how to use it. 

As all men are not possessed of the same degree 
of physical power, no specific rule can be laid 
down as to the proper weight for a fowling-piece. 
Abore seven pounds and a-half will, on the 
average, be found too heavy ; and less than six 
and three-quarters too light. A gun of seven 
and a-half pounds will admit of a 12.gauge or 
bore; one of six and three-quarters should not 
exceed a 16-bore. Great difference of opinion 
will be found to exist as to the relative merits of 
wide and narrow barrels. My own opinion is that 
a wide bore is more to be depended on for carry- 
ing its shot evenly than a narrow one ; whilst ^it 
is a certain fact that a narrow bore will drive 
harder than a wide one, provided there be the 
same weight of metal in each, and the same 
charge of powder and shot used in loading. 
Safety is much to be desired in so dangerous an 
implement as a fowling-piece ; and on that score 
narrow barrels are preferable. 

Proceeding, in detail, to consider the gun and 
its various component parts, I shall commence with 



THE GUN STOCK. 



The gun stock is of more importance than any 
other part of the fowling-piece. It should be of 
walnut. Maple is occasionally used, and also 
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ash ; but walnut is preferable to either. There 
«re but few handsome stocks in the largest tree^ 
and still fewer really good ones. Beauty and ser- 
viceable qualities in stocks are combrned in those 
which are cut from the root, and from the parts 
where the large branches join the butt of the ti«ee; 
and from those parts only should stocks for supe- 
rior guns be selected. With a variegated or 
mottled butt, the wood may be so cut as to hare 
a perfectly straight grain in the hand, and Mbere 
the locks, break-off, &c., are let in. This is a 
matter of essential consequence ; as, if the grain 
mn cross in these, the weakest points of the stock, 
the lightest blow, from a fall or any other acci- 
dental circumstance in the iield, will be liable to 
cause a fracture, which can only be remedied hy 
a new stock. 

Seven j^ears, at least, must elapse from the time 
Ifce wood is cut to the size for the gunmaker to 
oemmeuce his operations, before it is dry and fit 
for use ; and where dryness and soundness are of 
»och paramount importance, artificial means for 
preparing tlie wood more quickly for the workman 
aarc by no means to be recommended. From this 
it will appear that a bit of choice walnut, suitable 
to make a gun to possess lasting properties and 
t© give satisfaction to the party purchasing or 
using it, is not a very cheap article. On one 
<»casion I remember £300 being paid for three 

b2 
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hundred gan stocks in one lot. Of these^ one- 
fourth would be unfit for superior guns ; and the 
remainder had to be kept four or five years before 
they were ready to use, or had attained that state 
when further drying or shrinking would be most 
unlikely. During the period of drying, if there 
be an iinsound place iu any of the stocks^ it will 
most likely show itself by discoloration, and by 
being penetrable to the thumb-nail. Should such 
a thing be detected, of course the wood will not 
be used by an honest gunmaker for a gun he is 
to recommend. 

No labour on the part of the most skilful work- 
man can be anything but lost — ^no work, however 
good; can remain good, if the gun stock shrinks. 
The fittings, filed to less than a hair's-breadth, 
must become untrue ; and when this is the case, 
the recoil in the act of firing soon renders the gun 
ricketty and unpleasant to use, if not absolutely 
unsafe, and the sooner the shrunk stock is replaced 
with a new one the better. 

It will be seen, then, how necessary it is, in the 
selection of a gun, to apply to a respectable maker 
— to one who has a reputation to maintain, and 
who is, moreover, possessed of capital sufficient to 
purchase his materials in such a manner that he 
has no need to take anothev^s word for their 
soundness and durabilitv, but can vouch for them 
himself. The man who can aflfbrd and is too nig- 
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gardly to give a reasonable price for a good article, 
deserves to lose a finger or two, to cure him of his 
miserly propensities. Why, guns are exposed for 
sale in London, and in many provincial towns as 
well, at very little more than has been shown to 
be the actual prime cost of a good walnut stock, 
rough from the saw ! It cannot be supposed that 
such made-up things do not jeopardise to a great 
extent the eyes and fingers of those who use them! 

Birmingham is the greatest manufactory for 
gims in the world; but the best workmen are 
generally lured to the metropolis by the prospect 
of high wages. Nevertheless, as good work may 
be turned out in the former place, if proper mate- 
rials be used to work upon, as in the latter; 
simply because the manufacture of the fowling- 
piece, in Birmingham, is divided into a greater 
number of hands than it can possibly be in any 
single gunraaker^s shop. Fitting the break-oflf 
alone is a business in Birmingham ; however, as 
the work in the town in question is principally 
made for sale, at a low price, and not to order, 
self-interest in the maker (who seldom puts his 
own name upon his productions) will naturally 
perhaps lead him to make use of materials which 
would be, and likely enough have been, rejected 
by respectable metropolitan as well as provincial 
establishments. 

There is little doubt but the engraving of guns, 
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browniug the barrels, hardening the lock-plates^ 
&e.^ caa be better executed in Birmingham than 
anywhere else. 

That good guns are made in the provinces I 
can state most positively. I have in my posaessi<m 
a gun which was made by the late Mrs. Patrid^, 
of Liverpool, in the year 1823, and which has 
been regularly in use, in season and out of season^ 
in foul weather and in fine, ever since that time > 
and though the polish is off it a little, and rust 
(notwithstanding careful oiling) has somewhat dis- 
figured the engraving, it is, in all essentials, as 
good and as sound as on the day it ws^ first turned 
out. The guns now made at this establishment, 
under the superintendence of the present proprie- 
tor (Mr. Williams), who has been, as apprentice, 
manager, and master, upwards of forty years in 
the concern, are not to be excelled by the best in 
London. Burrows, of Preston, has a high repu- 
ta4:ion, deservedly so, for making superior gun.s» 
As good a gun as ever I shot with was made by 
Harrison, of Carlisle ; and it was (as far as I am 
able to form an opinion) as well made and sound 
a« a gun need be. There are, no doubt, many 
other provincial makers, whose work is unexcep- 
tionable. 

It is &T preferable to purchase a second-^hand 
gun made by a first-rate maker than a new gua 
from an inferior one. Such an article is readily 
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to be met with in Loodott at any respectable 
pawnbroker's; scarcely a week passes without 
sometliing of the kind being offered at Debenliam 
and Storr's, auctioneers^ King^treet^ Ctorent- 
garden^ and no doubt at many other places. For 
my own part^ I would choose* a gun wthich had 
been made three or four years in preference to 
quite a new one ; fair usage finr that space will 
not injure a well-made artiele ; and it is very easy 
to ascertain whether any farther deterioration 
than the polish being off has taken place. Most 
real sp<H-tsmen dislike a new polished gun as much 
as a gentleman does a glossy^ shiny^ new hat ; the 
first wet day takes the gloss off either one or the 
other. 

However, if a new gun be decided on, there can 
be no harm in seeing it occasionally during the 
process of manufacture. Tlie mounting can then 
be made exactly to suit the party for whom it is 
intended, and any attempt to palm off a made- 
tip-for-sale thing completely frustrated. It will 
be well to bear in mind that a gun is a very differ- 
ent article to handle in a gunmaker's shop to what 
it is on a steep mountain breast. The weight 
which can be managed easily in the former 
becomes intolerable on the latter ; and it will be 
found also that a stock which does not appear at 
all too long at a gunmaker's counter, is inconve- 
niently so in the field of cover. 
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As age advances — as the body increases in bulk 
in middle life^ or the shoulders become stiff when 
the meridian is past^ it will be advantageous to 
shorten the stock occasionally. I am now a 
quartogenarian^ and have had my gun-stock short- 
ened twice^ a quarter of an inch each time ; and 
the alteration has been satisfactory. It is not 
uncommon for sportsmen to suppose that their 
guns go off their shooting ; an imaginary defect, 
which will most likely be remedied by adopting 
the plan just pointed out. 

The bend of the stock will of course be made 
to suit the person using the gun ; nor can much 
instruction be given in writing on the subject. 
If, on being placed at the shoulder, the eye is 
brought on a level with the barrel from breech to 
muzzle at once, the proper bend will have been 
attained; and this can only be ascertained by 
actual trial. But the disposal of weight in the 
barrel, or a lighter or heavier stock than ordinary, 
will have considerable influence in the mounting of 
a fowling-piece. All who have written on the sub- 
ject recommend a stock rather straight than other- 
wise. My own experience will not allow me to 
coincide in this. If the stock be so straight that 
the check cannot conveniently and without effort 
be brought to a level with the barrel from muzzle 
to breech the stock is too straight. It is said 
also, that birds are generally rising when fired. 
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True, as far as relates to partridges and pheasants, 
but decidedly wrong as to woodcocks ; and, in a 
great measure, to moor game as well. 



THE RAMROD. 

It lias been the fashion of late years to make the 
ramrod exceedingly clumsy and heavy — as much as 
seven or eight ounces in weight. This is unneces- 
sary ; the weight is much better in the barrels ; 
and if proper wadding be used, the gun kept 
clean, and common care exercised in loading, the 
ramrod is not apt to break. Besides, a heavy 
ramrod, if not fitted tight to the stock and barrel, 
is very apt to knock off the catch which secures it 
in its position under the barrels, and, if of un- 
reasonable thickness, to force off the pipes. It 
must be borne in mind that a ramrod was never 
intended to beat dogs with. The best kind of 
wood is termed snake wood ; the beautiful mottle 
it displays when poUshed giving it the name. It 
is tough and elastic, as well as very stiflf ; is the 
heart of a large tree, and a good deal used by 
Indians in making their bows. The beauty of a 
ramrod soon disappears when much used, owing 
to the action of the gunpowder, which produces 
a permanent black colour. 

B a 
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BUN LOOKS. 

There are various forms of locks, each having its 
admirers. The one termed the back-action lock 
perhaps admits of the fowling-piece being put 
together move strongly and securely than any 
other plan. It is not generally admired; indeed 
it is altogether diseountenanced by all the more 
eminent of the profession^ metropolitan as well »» 
provineial. The grounds of objection are stated 
to be^ that the action of the back-woriL lock is not 
so sweet or pleasant as that of the lock where the 
mainspring is m«de to work in the fore-end of the 
stock. Certainly tht» is the case^ but the differ- 
ence is so very trifling tliat it requires the most 
exquisite sense of touch to discover the difference ; 
while the advantages gained by the back-work 
lock are^ increased length of mainspring — with 
consequent less liability to break — and more 
security from wet reaching the interior of the 
works^ owing to the lock- plate being almost alto- 
gether surrounded by wood^ and securely im- 
bedded in a part of the stock less liable than any 
other to be exposed to wet^ from its being pro^ 
tected in a great measure by the arm or hand 
when carried in the field. But, with the ba^k* 
action lock^ the stock must be made with a trifling 



srlope (from where the bveak-off joins i^e barrd^} 
backwards, whieh k a very great defect, masaiueir 
^is it renders a scrolUguard iieeess«ry, or the grasp 
of the hand in the act of firing is not so firm as it 
ought to be. I have, mysdf, no objection to the 
seroU-gnavd, but it is deemed unsi^tly by many ; 
■and those who object to it will do wiell to reject 
the bftck«-work lock. 

The barJock is almost too well known to 
require description. The plate is neatly fitted 
to a bar left at the Inweeh-end of the barrel 
(whence the term barJock). It is more pervions 
to wet than liie lode described in the last para-- 
graph; but its action, as before stated, is supposed 
to be sweeter. The great advantage of this form 
of lock is, that it admits of the ^ock being ^^ 
formed that the grasp of the hand tight^as 
naturally in tiie aet of raising the gnn to the 
shoulder*-- an advantage so gieat, eqiodaUy to 
those who object to the unsightly i^pearaace of 
the scroll-guard, that, unless the sportsman braves 
all kinds of weather, may Ihirly entitle it to be 
preferred to the back-wprk lock. It certainly 
makes up a much more handsome gnn. 

The next form of lock to be notieed is tlist 
known in the trade, I bdieve, as Westto7 
Bichards' plan. It has an excellent sponsor — ^if 
that goes for anyUiing. It differs from the bar- 
lock, inasmuch as the fare-end of the lock-plate 
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does not fit up to the barrel^ though the main- 
spring works in the fore-end of the stock. The lock- 
plate is fitted so that it is completely surrounded 
by the wood of the stock; and it is, therefore, im- 
possible that wet can penetrate to the works. It 
admits of the stock being made to tighten in the 
hand, as in the case of the bar-lock ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is liable to one great objection — the 
wood between the lock-plate and the barrel is so 
very thin that it is apt to break and splinter with 
the recoil of the gun when fired. Were it not for 
this circumstance the plan would have my unquali- 
fied approval, as it certainly makes up the hand- 
somest gun that has hitherto been offered to the 
sporting world. Of course, a first-rate seasoned 
stock, such as described under the head gun 
STOCK, will go far to obviate the defect spoken of ; 
and if a pair of heavy barrels are used, as they 
will not cause so much shaking of the stock as 
lighter ones, this plan of lock may be ventured 
upon without apprehension. 

The manufacture of gun-locks is for the most 
part confined to Birmingham and the neigh- 
bourhood — those by Brazier, of Wolverhampton, 
having the highest reputation — and London. 
Very few provincial makers now keep lock-filers, 
the business of lock-filing, being so ramified in the 
locality just mentioned, rendering these articles 
not only cheaper, but considerably better than 
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most of those produced in small establishments. 
A master of his craft can easily distinguish a good 
from a bad lock^ upon examination ; it is one of 
the mysteries of his trade, into which the sports- 
man cannot penetrate. 

There is no part of the gun, however, which is 
of more essential consequence than the lock, nor 
none on which safety to the shooter or his com* 
panions more completely depends. Cleanliness 
in the interior cannot be too strongly enjoined ; 
but &equent cleaning is not necessary, imless tLe 
gun has been exposed to rain. The soft, pleasant 
action of the cock, and lively click of the sear as it 
falls into the tumbler y should be carefully attended 
to ; when these are not satisfactory the lock 
should be taken off and examined. 

If it be desirable to take the lock to pieces, the 
spring-cramp should be put on the mainspring 
when pulled up to half or full cock, and the- 
different parts are then easily separated. It is 
advisable to let the mainspring remain in the 
cramp until it is replaced, as cramping the spring 
is a rather difficult matter to the uninitiated. 
The best plan to clean a lock is, perhaps, to boil 
it for ten or fifteen minutes in clean water ; this^ 
effectually removes all the dirty oil or other filthy 
matter; the heat retained in the metal soon ren- 
ders it perfectly dry, and oil, plentifully applied, 
will penetrate into all the workings, lubricate 
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them sufficiently^ and preserve them from mst for 
weeks or months to come* 

The form of the interior of the lock it is best 
to leave to the gnnmaker^ who^ on account of his 
own reputation^ will use that which he deems the 
best. It is a matter which depends a good deal 
upon fancY^ the great object being to cut away as 
little as possible of the stock in letting in the lock 
and fixing the bridle firmly to the lock-plate for 
the tumbler to work in. 

The form of the coeks^ like the feshion of every- 
thing else, is continually altering, and may be 
safely left to Hie whim or caprice of the sports^ 
man or the gunmaker. 
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It may appear almost a waste of space to notice 
the triggers. Care should be taken to see that 
they are kept dean and act freely under the 
influence of ihefeatlier'Sprinff in the trigger-plate, 
and bear slightly upon the sear. The distance 
between them may be greater c^less^ according to 
the thickness of the shooter^s finger. Ifj however, 
the trigger of the righthand lock be too far 
forward, the trigger-guard will be apt to cut tho 
middle-finger of the right hand should the gun 
recoil much when fired. 
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THE SAFETY GUARD. 

The gan i& a dungerous instrument^ e^en in the 
most cnrefdl hands ; anything, therefore^ which 
will contribnte to preyent accident in any way is 
desirable. On this accouat a safety-gnard, or^ 
moi'e correctly speaking, a safety-bolt, which bolts 
the tumbler, and acts independently of the trig- 
gers, is well worthy of the shooter^s attention, as 
being the most complete thing yet invented. It is 
patented by Mr. Thos. K. Baker, of Fleet Street^ 
successor to Mortimer, St. James Street, and 
can be applied to old as well as to new guns. 



GUN BARRELS. 

Of late years a variety of dilFerent kinds of barrels 
have been offered to the nptice of the public, 
designated by varions names, as ^Uver-steel, &e. ; 
but none have hitherto been found to excel the oU 
twisted stubs. Some of the bari'els made at the 
present day are not unlike the Damascus barrets, 
which were fiishionable some years ago, and may 
be as good. A superior barrel cannot be expected 
at a low price ; and, though there are few of the 
commonest kind which will burst if kept clean and 
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properly loaded^ too mucli care cannot be exercised 
in the selection of one for hard work and occa< 
sional neglect. No quantity of powder which any 
man could fire from his shoulder will burst a 
really good sound barrel ; but; unfortunately, it 
is impossible at all times to detect imperfections 
in the iron, which are beneath the surface, and 
which are onlv made manifest by time. I am an 
advocate for short barrels, and would on no ac- 
count exceed two feet six inches, preferring two 
feet four inches. 

If barrels are made of the best materials — 
good iron and steel — the weight of a pair of 
barrels twelve gauge, or three-quarters of an inch 
bore, will not need to be more than four pounds 
and a half, or even an ounce or two less; an 
eleven- sixteenths or fifteen gauge, four pounds 
two ounces; whilst three pounds twelve ounces 
will be found sufficient for a five-eighths bore. It 
matters little, on the score of safety, how thin or 
light the fore- end or upper part of the barrels 
may be, provided the twelve inches next the 
breech are strong enough ; and for this the 
weights above mentioned will be found amply 
sufficient. Let it be borne in mind, however, that 
these proportions are for the very best materials 
only.. Inferior twisted barrels, with an addition 
of some seven or eight ounces to the weights enu- 
merated, may be perfectly safe ; but everj^ ounce 
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of unnecessary weight will tell in a long day's 
shooting. A gun of seven and three-quarter 
pounds is enough for a Hercules^ with the addition 
of its charge. 

Heavy barrels will invariably be found to drive 
the shot much harder than light ones of the same 
bore ; but I think this is more than made up for 
by the increased quickness with which light ones 
may be handled. Moreover, if the patent wire 
cartridge be used, a greater degree of force is ob- 
tained with light barrels than can be had with the 
heaviest and loose shot. 

The term leading is often applied to gun-barrels, 
but I think it misapplied. The deposit at the 
bottom of the barrel, after repeated firing, will be 
found to proceed from the powder. At all events, 
on one occasion I collected rather better than an 
ounce of this deposit ; but could not procure a 
grain of lead from it, on subjecting it to the action 
of fire. 

In cleaning barrels, cold water should be used 
in the first instance, and a pint or two of boiling 
water poured down them when perfectly clean ; 
the heat from which, retained by the iron, will 
drive off any moisture which may remain, and 
facilitate the penetration of oil into the breech and 
touchhole. Oil should be plentifully applied. It 
is well to have a piece of lead cast to fit the bore 
of the gun, to screw into the cleaning rod ; this,. 
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used with a little fine emery and oil^ or Bristol 
brick and oil, will easily remove the obstruction 
^called leaeHnffy when it accnmulates in the banre). 
The browning of bands is a matter of fittle 
moment, as the brown colour soon wears off. It 
hides rust — a rather doubtful recommendation. 
(>f course a new gun should be browned ; subse- 
quent operations of the kind are unnecessary, as 
the barrel will never afterwards become so bright 
as to be unpleasant to use. 



THE BREECH. 

Various have been the changes this part of the 
fowling-piece has undergone, without any one 
form having been found superior to another. It 
matters little how the breech is made, . so that it 
l>e well made, this being a matter that should be 
left entirely to the gunmaker. 

It is well to have the breeches taken out and 
examined at the commencement and termination 
of each season, which affords an opportunity of 
examining the barrels also. Let it be borne in 
mind that a country blacksmith is not the man to 
employ on such a job. One of the best pair of 
barrels I ever saw had the elevated rib wrenched 
off, and their appearance totally spoiled, by en- 
trusting them to a man of this description. 
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NIPPLES AND CAP FITTING. 

As many guns, excellent in every other particular, 
are defective in this very important point, the few 
subjoined remarks upon the subject may not be 
superfluous, particularly as the fitting of the 
copper caps does not always come under the 
notice of the gunsmith. 

Nipples are often made with a large, flat head, 
and a small orifice at the top, having a number of 
small rings (intended to hold the cap on) turned 
round the outside of the cone. The objections to 
a nipple of this description are manifold. In 
using a cap made with strong copper it requires 
considerable pressure to place the cap upon the 
nipple, and it is very seldom got into its place ; 
consequently upon drawing the trigger the ham- 
mer of the gun has the resistance of the copper to 
overcome before bringing the composition in the 
cap inta contact with the nipple, and when ex- 
ploded upon such a nipple foiur-fifths of the de- 
tonating flame escapes and flashes outside the 
gun, thereby causing a very small volume of it to 
pass down the orifice of the nij^le, and, should 
the chambers of the gun be foul from repeated 
firing so as to prevent the free ingress of tlie gun* 
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powder, a slow ignition or "hang-fire*' is the 
result. 

Occasionally it happens (particularly in using 
thick copper caps made with three flanges) that 
the head of the nipple is so jammed into the top 
of the cap, that after the cap has exploded the 
copper is left sticking firmly upon the nipple,, 
from which it requires considerable force to re- 
move it. 

Or, as all caps are more or less cone-shaped 
in the inside, should the head of the nipple be 
very broad and flat, and the mainspring rather 
weak, the copper may come into contact with the 
edge of the nipple head, and remain seated upon 
it, without the hammer having sufficient power 
left to explode the priming, and a " misfire " 
follows, although the cap may be of the verj' best 
quality. 

A nipple formed as follows will be less likely to 
cause a misfire than any other shane : — 

The head should be a little tapered from the 
cone of the nipple, and rather countersunk, leav- 
ing a thin rounded edge to first come in contact 
with the detonating powder; having the orifice 
of the nipple well opened at the top, so as to allow 
the flame to enter freely ; and well opened at the 
bottom also. The cap should be sufficiently large 
to drop half way over the cone-shaped nipple, the 
base of which should fit and hold it firmly ; there 
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should not be any rings uj^on the nipple to hurt 
the fingers and prevent the cap from sliding into 
its place, so as to be ready at once to answer to 
the blow of the hammer. 

The mainspring should not draw less than four- 
teen pounds from the cock-head ; the stronger the 
blow that the hammer gives, in consistence with 
pleasant handling in cocking and uncocking the 
gun, the more rapid will be the ignition. 

By having the nipple shaped as described the 
percussion powder is ignited at the edge, which is 
^ all that a well-made cap requires ; and that por- 
tion of it which lies in the dome-shaped part of the 
copper, and is intended to flash down the nipple, 
is so confined, that it will pass more than double 
the distance through the chamber of the gun, 
thereby blo^iing through any obstruction which 
may be in the way through foulness, and causing 
the gun to shoot sharply and rapidly where a 
badly-formed nipple and inferior cap would have 
misfired. 

All caps will fire best upon such a gun ; but 
what Eley calls metal-lined and double waterproof 
caps are particularly constructed for guns of this 
description ; and any party testing them with an 
eprouvette, having the nipples shaped as here de- 
scribed, would be struck with their superiority 
over the ordinary cap used with a badly-formed 
nipple, as the detonating flame will pass through 
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a tube similar to the ebamber of a ^un^ and ignite 
gunpowder with the greatest eertaiuty tiod pre- 
<^8ion^ placed five inches from the nipple upon 
which the cap explodes. Most yet made will fail 
to ignite the powder twice out of three times. 

Z found Ele}''s caps explode sharply and well 
after they had been all night in water. 



THE CENTRAL-FIRE GUN. 

Many attempts have from time to time been 
made to discharge the petrcuasion-gnn by a central 
fire from the priming, that is^ by the flame from 
the priming being driven directly into the centre 
of the breech from behind, and without its baring 
to traverse :any Angle. The most successful of 
these attempts is that made by Bentley and Son^ 
of Liverpool ; those who have tried it speak highly 
of its merits. 

There is no doubt whatever that the nearer the 
priming can be brought to the gunpowder to be 
e&.ploded the more instantaneous and rapid must 
be the discharge. The tube plan is perhaps the 
•quickest of any ; but any mode of firing by per- 
c«s«ion is quick enough. By shortening the dis- 
tance which the cock has to traverse from full 
cock until it reaches the nipple, additional 
rapidity is gained ; but anything gained in this 
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way is absolutely of no moment whatever. Copper- 
cap guns^ as they are now made, have stood n 
thirty- years' test ; a sufficient proof of the estima- 
tion in which thev are held. Such is the miffhtv 
inventive genius of the present age, that it would 
be bold to say they will not be surpassed;, 
hitherto they stand unequalled. 



THE ELEVATED KIB 



I have no hesitation in recommending. The 
shot win fall a little, soon after leaving the muzzle 
of the gun, the effect of which is counteracted by 
the adoption of the elevated rib. 



THE BREAK-OFF. 

On the good fitting of the ireo/r-oj^ depends, more 
than on anything else, the lasting quality of the 
gun. It is strongly fastened to the trigger-plate 
by two^ and sometimes, if the locks have the back- 
action, with three screws ; and combines with the 
trigger-plate to give strength and solidity to the 
part of the stock which joins the bairel and con- 
tains the locks. If it be not properly fitted to the 
breeches, or into the stock, the gun is soon 
knocked to pieces by its own recoil. 
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The other component parts of a gun, such as 
Jieel-plate, tail-pipe, &c., may be left to the fancy 
of either gunmaker or sportsman. 



GUNPOWDER. 

The shooter cannot be too careful in the selection 
of this article. Good shooting depends more on 
it than is generally imagined. To say nothing of 
the filth and feculent matter deposited by inferior 
powder, the corrosive gas caused by the explosion 
of such is seriously detrimental to the barrels of a 
gun, and may ultimately be productive of danger- 
ous consequences, unless great attention be paid 
to cleaning. The great object to be desired in 
gunpowder is cleanliness in burning, with the 
greatest possible strength in the smallest possible 
space, so as to insure the rapid ignition of the 
whole. The requisite degree of strength may, 
indeed, be derived from the commonest and 
coarsest powder if sufficient quantity be used ; 
but it stands to sense that a large mass will not 
ignite in a confined space like the inside of a gun 
barrel so rapidly as a smaller quantity, nor will it 
be so completely consumed. Moreover, a large 
quantity of weak powder will be apt to cause a 
lateral movement in the gun in the act of firing 
(calculated to render the aim untrue), instead of 
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the sharp recoil which should always be felt on the 
shoulder. It need hardly be said that good powder 
is more inflammable than bad; consequently 
sooner burnt when in contact with fire. There 
is always a greater or a smaller portion thrown 
out of the barrel unconsumed, as may be ascer- 
tained by firing over snow ; and, therefore, good 
powder, being, as has been just stated, more im- 
flammable than bad, is the less likely to be dis- 
charged unconsimied. More or less will also 
be thrown out according to the way in which it is 
fired. If powder in a gun barrel be ignited from 
the top by dropping a bit of heated iron down the 
barrel, it will be more completely burnt than if 
fired with a cap from the touch-hole ; this I have 
repeatedly tried over snow. Such being the case, 
then, it is only reasonable to suppose, that if the 
priming could be made to communicsite with the 
charge high up the barrel — ^indeed close to the 
place where it is separated &om the shot by wad- 
ding, the powder would be more completely and 
perfectly exploded. 

It is all-important that powder should be firesh. 
Age lessens its strength, and renders it less cleanly 
to use than when newly made ; and, pf all things, 
it is well to avoid purchasing in a small town or 
village, where the article is not in extensive de- 
mand. It is well, too, to destroy old canisters, 
or at any rate to deface the labels, so as to prevent 

c 
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the selling of an inferior substitute for the good 
powder they original^ Gontuned : a trick not 
vnfreqaentfy practised* 

The rifte powder made by Messrs. HaU and Son 
is preferable to any I have ever used* I think I 
nerer met with any which was so> clean in bam« 
ing^ or which possessed greater strength. The 
first time I nsed it^ I know^ T became sensible of 
its strength from the very perceptible inerease in 
the recoil of my gun. A short time previotedy I 
had purchased some powder in the small town 
(Broughton4n*Fumess) near to which I was a 
temporary resident^ which^ being most likely old> 
had rendered it necessary for the charge to be 
increased to a much lai^er measmre than was 
pleasant to use of good powder. Different makers 
haye their admirers: there may be gunpowder 
eq^nal to that of Messrs. Hall ; but better^ I am 
confident^ there need not be. 

Evenness of grain is a recommendation^ and 
perhaps a large grain may be preferable for damp 
weather ; but certainly coarse-grained powder is 
more likely to be driyen from the barrel unbnrnt 
than the finer kind ; and when the weather is so 
damp or wet as to affeet gunpowder, the ingle- 
nook will be foimd more comfortable than the 
heathery moor. 
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THE POWDER FLASK. 

A COPPER flask is preferable to any other. Many 
attempts have been made to render the powder in 
the flask safe in ease of an accidental explosion of 
the charge in the act of loading* This desideratum 
has not yet been accomplished; but, if proper 
wadding be used, there is little danger to be 
apprehended. Accidents, when they do happen, 
will generally be found to have their origin in 
carelessness. 



THE COFFER CAP. 

Good caps, as well as safe ones, should be selected. 
The French caps are highly dangerous. This 
subject is more fully treated under tke head 
NIPPLES AND CAP PITTING, to which the reader is 
referred. 



THE CAP CHARGER 



Is a very useful invention, and will be found con- 
venient on a cold morning. 

c 2 
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SHOT. 

There exists great difference of opinion respecting 
the size of shot best calculated for various kinds 
of game^ some preferring large^ others small; from 
which it may be safely inferred that a medium 
size is the best. But this article will be found 
more particularly noticed under the separate heads 
of GROUSE^ PARTRIDGE^ and othcr shootings where 
the size most applicable to each^ in the opinion of 
the writer^ is pointed out. 

The following is about correct as regards the 
number of pellets of shot in an ounce : — 

No. 10 about .1^700 in one ounce. 



9 


1,000 


ditto. 


8 


600 


ditto. 


7 


350 


ditto. 


6 


270 


ditto. 


5 


230 


ditto. 


4 


180 


ditto. 


3 


130 


ditto. 


2 


110 


ditto. 


1 


80 


ditto. 


B 


75 


ditto. 


BB 


60 


ditto. 


A 


50 


ditto. 


AA 


40 


ditto. 


AAA 


32 


ditto, the largest drop shot. 
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Larger shot is made in moulds^ but scarcelj 
comes withiu the catalogue of a gaine-shooter's 
necessaries. 

THE SHOT BELT. ' 

A BELT is more convenient to carry than a pouch, 
inasmuch as the weight of the shot is disposed to 
advantage round the body or across the shoulder. 
If the shooter has an attendant to carry his shot, 
two or three steel or brass shot chargers to carry 
in the waistcoat pocket will be found very handy 
in loading. When empty, they can be easily re- 
filled as occasion mav offer. 



THE WIRE CARTRIDOE. 

When game is wild, the wire or patent cartridge 
is invaluable. In the winter of 1849-50 I made a 
number of experiments with the patent cartridge, 
to determine, as far as practicable, what size of 
shot best answered my purpose. My target was 
a deal board, about fourteen or fifteen inches by 
twelve, and half an inch thick. After firing a 
great many times with No. 5 at sixty yards, I 
found that the average number of pellets striking 
the board was nineteen : of these, some eight or 
nine went completely through. With No. 2 the 
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nnmber averaged thirteen, and all oosupletely per- 
forated the board. 

Now, in an ounce of No. 5 shot there are about 
230 pellets, in an ounce of No. 2 about one-half 
that number ; and thus it would appear that the 
larger sbot is to be preferred, as striking the object 
with a fofortih greater weight of metal; the only 
matter for consideration being whether the No. 5, 
by carrying closer, might not have greater effect 
in shooting at game. A pistol bullet will kiU as 
effectually as a cannon ball; but will not, unless 
it strike a very vital part, cause death so suddenly. 
A speedy death for his victim is desired by the 
sportsman ; therefore is the larger shot to be pre- 
ferred. On the other hand, it may be urged that 
with small shot there is a greater chance to break 
a wing. I don^t like breaking wings, or legs 
either, when the other part of the body is un- 
touched; and certain I am that any genitiiie 
disciple of the trigger would much rather see his 
mark escape altogether than have the unpleasant 
scramble of securing a wounded bird. Besides, it 
often happens (though not when game is wild) 
that, in seeking a winged bird, fair shots present 
themselves and are missed. 

There are little cases made to carry the cart- 
ridges (whieh are apt to break if loose in the 
pocket) to ding over the shoulder; and are very 
convenient and handy. A small ease made of 
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gutta percha^ with four or five divisions^ to fit into 
the waistcoat pockety will be found to answer everj 
purpose. 

WADDING. 

For waddings soft mill-board is as good a mate- 
rial as can be found. Various kinds are adver- 
tised for sale. I have no objection to any except 
the metallic waddings which is injurious to the 
barrel, and dangerous to any one who may be 
standing on either side of the shooter when the 
gun is fired. So long as wadding keeps the charge 
in its proper place in the barrel it is sufficient : I 
could never perceive that it had the least effect on 
the shooting. 

LOADING OF GUNS. 

A HEAVY load is not so effective as a moderate 
one. For a twelve-bore gun I use two drachms 
and three-quarters of powder^ and an ounce and 
a-half of shot. For narrower barrels a corres- 
ponding reduction should be made. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL LONDON GUNMA&ERS. 



The following are gunmakers ; there are a number 
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of others who are for the most part merely gun- 
sellers :— 

Baker, Thomas K^ Fleet-street. 

Beckwith, W» A., 58, Skinner-street, Snow-hiU. 

Blanch, John, 293 Gracechnrch-street. 

Bond, E. and W., 45, Comhill. 

Bom, Thomas^ 76, St. JamesVstreet. 

Egg, Henry^ 1, Piccadilly. 

Egg, Dors, 10, Opera-arcade, Pall-mall. 

Fisher, C, 8, Princes-street, I^icester-square, 

Fuller, Southampton-street. 

Grey, late William Moore, Edgeware-road. 

Golding, William, 1, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Jackson, T., 17 a. Upper George-street, Portman-s^uare. 

l^ancaster, Charles, 15 1^ New Bond-street. 

Lang, Joseph, 7^ Haymarket. 

London, Edw., 51, London-wall. 

Manton, John and Son, 6, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

Moore and Woodward, St. James's-street. 

Nock, Samuel, 43, R^gent-civcus> Piccadilly. 

Parker, Field, and Nott, 233, High Uolborn. 

Purdey, James, 315il, Oxford-street. 

Richards^ Westley : his Agent, Bishop, 170, New Bond-st, 

Reilly, New Oxford-street. 

Smith, S. and C, 64, Princes-street, LeicesterHiquarc. 

Tatham, Henry, 37» ChAriDg*cro88. 

Usher, 8, Leicester-street, Leicester^square. 

Wilkinson, James, and Son, 27, Pall-mall. 

MANCHESTER. 

Gibbs, 

The following are a few of the principal gun- 
makers in — 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

Greener^ W., 

Jones^ C.^ Whitall-street. 

Kemp, J., Snow-hill. 

Maybury, C, St. Mary's-row. 

Pritchard, New-street. 

Powell, W., High-street. 

Redfem, B., Caroline-street. 

Richards, Westley, High- street. 

Scott, John (ditto), Whitall-street. 

Tipping and Lawson, Constitution-hill. 

Wheeler and Son (Military), Slaney-street. 

Wiggan, John, Whitall-street. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Bentley, J., and Son (Central-fire), 40, Lime-street. 

Sampson, John, North John-street. 

Williams and Powell (late Patrick), South Castle-street 

DUBLIN. 

Calderwood, Marlborough-street. 

Kavanagh, W., and Sons, Dame-street, and 4, Lower Ormond 
Quay. 

Rigby, W. and J., 23, Suffolk-street. 

Trulock and Son, Dawson-street. 

EDINBURGH. 

Bryce, T., 4, Calton- street. 

Maclauchkan, 24, South Frederick-street. 

Mortimer, 78, Princes-street. 

Pratt, John, 1 1, Hanover-street. 

Redfern and Co., Princes-street. 

Ross, D., 9, South-street, Andrew-street. 

Thomson, A., 16, Union-place. 

Wallace, L, and Co., 63, Princes-street. 

c3 
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GLASGOW. 

Ingram, C, 43, Jamaica-street. 
Martin, Alex., Robertson's-court. 
Richards, New-square, News-room, 



THE SUOOTER^S DBE86. 



This is a subject not irrelevant to the matter in 
hand. Shooting is frequently attended with ex- 
cessive fatigue ; and therefore all possible restraint 
in the action of any part of the body is to he 
carefully avoided. K trousers be worn, hose knit 
to reach from the knee to the ankle should be 
procured, and socks to meet them at the ankle. 
By adopting this plan the feet may be kept dry 
more readily than by any other method, as it is 
little trouble to carry an extra pair of socks in the 
;shooting7Jacket pocket, which are more easy to 
put on than stockings reaching to the knee, the 
trousers being readily turned up above the ankle. 
Wet feet are of little consequence so long as the 
body is in motion ; but become dangerous if wet 
shoes and stockings are suffered to dry on them. 
Many a sportsman in the decline of life bears 
witness, in the rheumatic pains with which he is 
afflicted, to the truth of this. The trousers cannot 
be too loose and roomy ; at the same time they 
must not be of extra width, or they will be un- 
pleasant to wear in the field. Some elastic fabric 
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should be made cboioe of; the colour is altogether 
immaterial. Woollen is preferable to ooctMi^ 
thou^ the latter is not to he objected to, provided 
iiaimel drainers aare worn: indeed flannel iv^rm 
next to ihe sldn is to be xeooacimended in aU eases 
where ezerene is likdj to psoduoe peBspisatian« 

The waastoooit shoold he ssade with a toIeflBaUf 
large pod^et or two on each aide« Pockets in the 
waisteoat are «Belul to carrj many little matters 
serviceable in the field — a steel shot ehai^er or 
two, a tiim.4crew, cone hej, dog whistle, cartridge 
case, SbC« 

Large pockets are neoesaarj in a jacket, store 
especiaUf when the spoitsman is in the btSbit of 
taking the field alocie : two inside and tsFO oot* 
«ide will be fon&d snf&GSGBt. Tbe powder«Aad^ 
and waddiags shoidd be earned m iihe outside 
pocket on 4ie right nde, which wiH Aeilitafae 
quickness m loading. The &brie of wUch the 
jacket is made may be left entirely to the £ancy 
of the wearer. For all purposes there is nothing 
superior to good moleakin ; but caase must be taken 
that the collar is loose and soft, or the gun may 
be, in firing, tinrown oat of its plaee at the 
shoulder, and the reeoii unpleaaantly felt ion the 
arm. 

Shoes tamed Sbukars axe viore pleasant to 
walk in than any otibers. €kdters magr he left to 
the fsMi^ of the ipearer« I never use them 
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myself, an account of the trouble of taking off 
and putting on. 

The best waterproofing for shoes is gutta-percha 
dissolved in coal-tar naphtha, and laid on the shoe 
with a brush. It is very adhesive, but will oc- 
casionally require renewing. When boots for 
wading in snipe bogs are used, this solution of 
gutta-percha will remain for a considerable time 
on the leather, so long as the walking is confined 
to soft ground. 

It is difficult to prevent wet penetrating to the 
feet when on the grouse mountains, or in turnips 
or potatoes early in September; but any ill effect 
&om it may be prevented by changing the stock- 
ings immediately the diversion of the day is 
brought to a conclusion. The solution of gutta- 
percha applied to the trousers, from the knee 
downwards^ requires little trouble, and will pre- 
serve the legs in some degree from wet. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

To acquire the art of shooting flying, it is neces- 
sary that the eye and hand should be in perfect 
unison. Sportsmen are not unanimous in their 
opinion whether one or both eyes should be used 
in taking aim, and I hesitate not to state that I 
have seen excellent marksmen on both sides the 
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question; or, in other words, I have met with 
very good shots who did not close an eye when 
taking aim, and others equally good who did. I 
uniformly close one eye ; but, inasmuch as I have 
heard more than one shooter, whose opinion well 
merited attention, decide against such a system, it 
would appear presumptuous in me to insist upon 
its superiority. If the rifleman closes one eye in 
levelling his piece — ^if the mechanic does the same 
in order to ascertain if the level of a piece of wood 
or metal be correct ; it may be asserted, on the 
other hand, that the Indian throws his tomahawk, 
and the South Sea Islander his spear, with both 
eyes open : and therefore, having taken this very 
short but candid ^iew of the case, I leave the 
reader to judge for himself. 

In shooting, the head should be kept sufficiently 
elevated so as to obtain a fair view of both gun 
and object. 

On approaching a brood of grouse or a covev 
of partridges, the first bird which attracts the 
shooter's attention, if within distance, should be 
his object ; and he should look at it before he 
brings the gun up to his shoulder : if it be rising, 
he should level above it. When the object flies 
straight, it presents the easiest shot possible ; only 
avoid shooting below it. When birds rise in a 
cluster (seldom the case with grouse), an outside 
object should be selected, and deliberate aim 
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taken. If the aim be steadily talcen at one bird, 
two will sometimes drop (when they are csosfiing 
each other). 

When a bird erociBeB at the distance of Soirtj^ 
yards, the le\el should be well up and two jEeet 
b^re it. For shorter distances I kanne the shooter 
i:o judge for himself. Cross shots are seldom 
missed by firing too forward. 

A bird crossing to the le& presents a moi^ easy 
shot than when it fiies to the right; it is stffl 
more difficult when, on rising, it flies directlf^ 
towards the shoots;, in which case he should wait 
patiently till it has eom{detely passed, when he 
can act according to circumstances. 

If ihe shooter will attentively consider the vab- 
ject, he will perceive the act of leveBiiig at game 
attended with an obedient inclination oar ^motion 
o£ his whole frame (the body sympsthasing with 
the sight), which should not be checked till t^ 
disdbarge has :been completely aooomplisihed. 

Wheneirer the «portamaa approaches ibe point- 
ing dog, if he jGsel a little palpitation, an unusual 
sort of respiration, let him pause tiSi his agitation 
has entirely subsided; he should go up to his 
^ame as calm and unruffled as a Stoic. The 
sudden spring of the covey, after a pause (which 
appears to imjnress something of an amfii feeling 
on the tyro), with a tremendous whxmng and 
flutter, the piecing scream of the old cock, and 
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the genaral confusion, will scarcely fail to produce 
considerable trepidation in those nniised to the 
business; but those who feel anxious to obtain 
satisfactory proficiency as marksmen may rest 
assured that till such time as they have attained 
sufficient coolness, till they can go up quite calmly, 
they have not a chance of accomplishing their 
object. 

When shooting in company at grouse or par- 
tridges, select your object on your own side; 
never attempt to shoot across to your firiend^s 
side : rather remain inactive if the birds rise thus 
awkwardly. 

When a bird falls, do not move from the spot, 
nor suffer the dogs to move, till you have reloaded. 
Even should the bird have run, the time occupied 
in loading will not render its recovery the less 
probable; while, if you move, the dogs will do 
the same — ^a practice which is sure to render them 
unsteady. 

Those who are anxious to attain proficiency in 
this delightful art should rather suspect their own 
lack of skiU than lay the miscarriage to the &ult 
of the powder, the shot, the dog, or the gun : 
unless they can discover the source of a hxdt tiiey 
are not likely to correct it. 

Never cock both barrels ; yet, however ridicu- 
lous it may appear, I hesitate not to advise, after 
having discharged one barrel, to examine if the 
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other be not cocked^ before the butt end of the 
piece is placed on the ground for the purpose of 
reloading. It will occasionally happen, particu- 
larly on the moors, that after having discharged 
one barrel indications of another shot are pre* 
sented; when, without attempting to reload, 
having one barrel in reserve, you endeavour to 
obtain it : you do not succeed, and yet, by some 
means, the second barrel has become cocked — 
hence the necessity of the caution given above. 
In letting down the cock allow it to pass the half- 
cock, draw it back, and feel it tell well into the 
tumbler. Further, it is advisable to try if the 
charge in the second barrel has moved or become 
loose from the firing of the first. 

Avoid leaning over the barrels while loading* 
Carry the gun with the muzzle upwards: it should 
never be carried in a position likely to injure man 
or beast ^ should an accidental discharge take place. 

Always consider a gun loaded : never point it, 
nor sufier it to be pointed, at any living being. 

Never beat a bush, &c., with either end of your 
gun; nor assist your friend with it, nor allow him 
thus to assist you in crossing a fence. 

If a pellet of shot fall on the ramrod while in 
the barrel, turn the muzzle downward, push in the 
ramrod, and it will roll out. 

In shooting with a double gun, the marker 
should be desired to keep his eye on the bird 
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whicli falls from the first barrel ; the shooter can 
watch the motions of the others. 

Never attempt to fire if the game happen to pass 
near either man or beast ; let there be an inter- 
vening space of a dozen yards at least. Never 
fire near the head of any person^ although the 
muzzle of the gun may be considerably in advance* 

When a bird has been struck, and is observed 
to drop its legs, fly off with an undulating motion, 
or tower (rise perpendicularly for several yards) ^ 
keep your eye on the spot where it falls : it will 
be found dead ; it dies in the air, and generally 
falls on its back. A bird that towers and falls at 
a distance, beyond a hedge or perhaps two, will 
often be found nearer than it seems to fall. 

If your dogs come to a point at a high hedge, 
get softly ov^er at some yards' distance ; and let 
your friend or attendant go to the dogs. Come 
nearly opposite, and when ready whistle rather 
than speak. 

Do not beat the same ground too frequently, or 
the game will be apt to leave it. 

In boisterous weather beat to windward. 

If game be tickle, head your dogs, making a 
semicircuit for the purpose, and be as silent as 
possible. 

Finally, let it be duly impressed on the mind 
that as the gun is a very dangerous engine, the 
utmost care is requisite in the use of it. 
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G»Ot6£ BHOOTIl^G 

Is a diversion for a privileged few, who are aUe 
to go to the expense of a long jonmey ; or for the 
resident in the immediate vicifiity of grouse 
mountains. The red grouse are for the most part 
found on high grounds ; but are not uncommon 
on low swampy mosses, particularly if encouraged 
and they find good feeding ground in such loeali* 
ties. I have seen them in a place called The 
White Moss, on the banks of the river Duddon, 
whidi divides Cumberland from Lanca^iire : the 
highest part of this moss is not four feet above 
the level of the sea. In many parts of Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire grouse are to be found. In 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumb^land, and West- 
moreland, as well as in Durham and Noitiiumber. 
land, they are plentiful on the moors which arc 
preserved, but are most abundant in Scotland. 
In the latter place, however, they are said to be 
rapidly decreasing in number. 

In hiMy countries the grouse shorter must cal- 
culate upon at least three wet days out of six, <m 
the average, at the commencement of the season^ 
and pr^are himself as best he can for this inter- 
ruption. In September the weather is gaieraOy 
better ; but if the birds have been shot at tixt «aljr 
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a few days in August^ or have been much disturbed 
by exercising dogs prcTious to the season^ they 
ivi]l be found exceedingly wild^ and almost un- 
approachable by the middle of September. The 
only chance to bag a few birds in a legitimate 
way^ then, is to visit the moor some fine sunny 
afternoon about three or four o'clock, with a 
single steady dog, and a patent cartridge in each 
barrel. This, of course, can only be done by those 
resident on the spot. 

Even on the opening day grouse are frequently 
wild; though occasionally they lie to be almost 
tsxKlden on. Many a visitor to the moors (would 
he candidly acknowledge the truth) would admit 
that his first day had been an entire blank ; nay^ 
more, that he had never had a shot. For one 
grouse killed on the mountain'there are twenty 
killed over the bottle ; and the same remark will 
apply in a great measure to every other kind of 



game. 



However, we will suppose the day fine, birds in 
tolerable plenty, a good dog {one is s^dent to 
hunt at vnce), and everything favourable; the 
tshooter will bend his way to the part of the moor 
where he expects to meet with game^ accompanied 
by a guide, who should be a man well acquainted 
with the moor. His dog comes upon game (a 
steady point is not to be expected, as the birds 
had most likely commenced running long before 
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the dog got upon the scent) and will hegm footing 
it^ and not unlikely will huiit the heel, as it is 
termed ; that is^ will foot np to the place whence 
the birds had ruii^ whilst they^ after running some 
distance, will take wing, and go noisdessly away 
down the wind, perhaps unseen. Grouse have 
particular flights, or, in other words, particular 
places on the moor to which they generally fly ; 
but they will, I think, invariably, on rising, go down 
the wind, though they may afterwards turn up 
to reach their intended destination. Should the 
dog take the right track and follow his game, the 
shooter must keep a good look-out forward. The 
old cock is sure to be well a-head ; and not un» 
frequently may be seen on the ground, and heard 
chattering, before he takes wing, to warn his 
progeny of their danger. Killing the old cock 
under such circumstances is very desirable, as in 
that case another shot or two may reasonably be 
expected before all his chicks go away ; but if the 
old cock leads, all the brood will follow, though 
several may present fair shots on rising. 

When grouse are within a few yards of the 
shooter they frequently attain their greatest alti- 
tude immediately on springing from the ground : 
and continue descending as long as they remain 
within gunshot. 

If the old cock is killed and the brood squan* 
dered, the utmost care must be taken to beat every 
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incii of ground near to the spot to which they 
•were marked^ as under such circumstances the 
young ones^ I think, never run on alighting ; con- 
sequently they emit but little scent. 

Having given the best account possible of the 
first brood met with, the shooter may go in quest 
of a second. Experience may, perhaps, have 
taught him that if his dog foots down the wind, it 
is more than likely game is before him. Similar 
manoeuvres on the part of the birds will be 
observable in almost every brood that is met with. 

Towards afternoon grouse separate, and run a 
good deal in search of food. At this period they 
are often found singly, and are not so wild as 
when a brood is found together. They are intent 
on satisfying the cravings of appetite, and will 
permit the near approach of the shooter. They will 
be very likely to run before the dog a considerable 
distance before they take wing ; as much as two 
hundred or more yards occasionally. Taking this 
last circumstance into consideration, how are we 
to credit the accounts of the immense numbers of 
grouse said to be bagged in a day? Any practical 
grouse-shooter is well aware that a grouse will 
sometimes keep to the ground for twenty minutes 
after being pointed, running some distance, and 
then pausing, and again running upon the 
approach of the dog. 

The best method of loading the gun for grouse 
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at the commencement of the season is to have 
No. 5 in one barrel^ and a wire cartridge made up 
with the same number shot in the other. It is 
rare for grouse to rise sufficiently near for a suc- 
cessful double shot, unless a wire cartridge be 
used at least in one barrel. 

It is well to avoid drinking anything whilst 
shooting. I am no disciple of Father Mathew ; 
but I know from experience that a single glass of 
ale, or of spirit-and-water, drank in a morning 
when on the moors, will do more to prostrate the 
strength than severe exercise of an hom\ If 
drinking cannot be dispensed with, a mixture of 
whiskey-and-wat»p— Ifdr half-and-half — is what I 
should recommend in preference to anything else. 
Weak drinks, or cold ones, will be apt to produce 
cramp in the stomach. 

If grouse shooters go in company they should 
keep some two hundred yards apart, and each be 
attended by a single steady dog. The utmost 
silence is necessary in grouse shooting. 



PAETRIDGE SHOOTING* 



When birds are wili — ^which they frequently are 
even ia the early part of September — and are 
found in turnips or potatoes, they will sometimes 
run, on being pointed, up to the end of the drills, 
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and rise out of shot^ If one does this^ it is moire 
than likely the example will be followed by the 
remainder of the covey. In such case make your 
dog stand still (if well broke he will do so on your 
holding up your hand)^ and go some forty or fifty 
yards round the spot you suj^se them to be ;. 
and when opposite your dog, advance cautiously to 
meet him. You will thus be able to approach 
your game within proper distance ; and the ma« 
noeuvre will probably cause the remaining birds 
to lie. 

On no aecount be in a hurry to quit a piece of 
turnips^ or any rough ground into which birds 
may have been driven. If you know the number 
of individuals in the covey when first sprung, you 
may have a tolerable idea how many you have 
about you; and do not give up your search until 
all are accounted for. Young birds will He like 
stones, to be almost trodden on; and, however 
good your dogs may be, their extraordinary olfac- 
tory powers are oceasi(mally baffled, especially on 
a sultry day. 

Do not be hasty in firing when you find birds a 
second or a third time, or it is more than likdy 
you will expend both barrels on two or three out 
of distance, and have the mortification of having 
several fair shots presented whilst your gun is^ 
empty and you are in the aet of re-loading» In 
such situaticms good dogs are of importanee ; but 
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more than two hunted at one time will be found 
prejudicial to diversion. 

Early in the morning partridges are often 
found in second crops of clover, as long as tt^ 
clover remains unmown ; attracted, no doubt, by 
the number of moths and other insects to be met 
with therein. Indeed, so long as insect food is 
procurable, these birds eat very little com, and 
resort to standing com principally for shelter. 
That partridges are not fond of standing com is 
verified by the fact that if there be an acre or two 
of stubble, and a quantity of grain uncut, all the 
birds in the neighbourhood, or nearly all, will be 
found in the stubble. 

There is no great advantage to be derived 
from taking the field very soon in the morning. 
The birds on leaving their sleeping place, which 
they do very early (frequently before the break of 
day), separate in search of insects; but do not 
like to run much, owing to the heavy dews which 
prevail in September, and consequently they are 
on the alert upon the approach of the dog, and 
often fly, without running at all, upon the least 
noise. Nine o'clock is time enough to take the 
field; and though good diversion may be had 
occasionally before that hour, it must be con- 
sidered as an exception, not the rule. 

Sirds will locate themselves differently, accord- 
ing to the countries in which they may be found. 
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For instance^ in the hilly parts of our northern 
counties^ mountain breasts (t. e., the sides of the 
mountains) exposed to the sun and covered with 
fern are favourite places of resort ; here the birds 
find abundance of insect-food^ and will even feed 
on the buds of groundsel and other plants found 
growing amongst the fern. In the season of 1849 
I shot three brace of partridges on the side of 
Woodland Pell, just above Coniston Lake ; and, 
surprised to find birds at such a distance from 
corn-fields, or, indeed, from any cultivated ground, 
I was curious enough to examine the crops of the 
birds I had killed, and I found them filled with 
the buds just mentioned. On subsequent occasions 
I found birds on other parts of this Woodland Fell 
near to cultivated land, and felt convinced, from 
their mode of flight, that the sides of the Fell 
were their chosen places of abode, in preference to 
the corn-fields. 

At the commencement of the season. No. 7 shot 
may be large enough. No. 6 after the first week, 
and subsequently, as the birds become stronger. 
No. 5, or the patent cartridge. I used No. 7 
shot for some years throughout the season, but 
have now substituted a larger size; reasons for 
which will be found under the head shot, page 29. 

Towards the end of September or beginning of 
October, when the harvest is pretty well got in, 
partridges will spread themselves over the stub- 
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blesj at a considerable distauce from each other, 
towards the dedine of day ; audj^ with a steady 
dog, good shooting £Dr an hour or two may be 
had. On auch occasions they will nm a long 
way on being pointed, and generally get up 
singly. 

In November and December these birds unite 
in packs, and become^ as is well known, exceed- 
ingly wild, and strong on the wing. But, even at 
this period of the year, if they can be driven into 
cover they are approachable. In countries where 
there are coppice woods — in the Lake district, for 
instance — ^they invariably, on being disturbed, 
seek the shelter of those woods, where pursuit, 
owing to the peculiar habits of the bird, is out of 
the question, and pointers absolutely useless. At 
this period of the year there is generally other 
work for the shooter. I therefore pass on to 



PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Pheasants are beautiful ornaments of our woods,, 
but do not afford super-excellent diversion. The 
glittering beauties of the cock and his splendid 
train, amongst other spcHl, impart a noUe appear* 
ance to a well-filled game*b{^ ; but the pursuit is 
tame and insipid compared with that of the wood- 
cock or grouse. Pheasants are frequently met 
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with when partridge shootings and^ on nnpre- 
served land^ are often shot bef(H« the commence- 
ment of October. So long as they can^ pheasants 
will remain sheltered by the farmer^s crops, in 
which they are — ^to give them a mild name — de- 
structive vermin. But it will tend to check their 
ravages amongst com, if sunflowers are planted in 
the hedges, of the seed* of which they are very 
fond. In the early part of the season the young 
birds are easily killed, and the same shot as that 
used for partridges will answer every purpose. 

During the £all of the leaf pheasants will stray 
from the best preserves and ramble to a great 
distance ; but this rambling di^K>siti(Hi does not 
continue longer than a fortnight — sxuAi as escape 
returning to the woods in the. vicinity of which 
they were \n»A^ In <»»ver shooting the pheasant, 
on rising — ^the eoek especially — will sprixtg up like 
a skyrocket, and,, on such occasions, is often 
missed if fired at before he dears the intervening 
trees. Indeed, pheasants are often missed in 
cover-shooting ;. but more owing, I think, to the 
obstructions presented to the course ei the shot 
than anything else. 

Pointers shfluid never be used in cover. Strong 
spaniels^ taught to retrieve, are to be preferred,, as 
the pheasant is often unwilling to rise, and will 
run be&re pointers, and most likely place a tree, 
or other obstruction, between itself and the 
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shooter before it takes wing; whilst the eager 
questing of spaniels will force the bird off the 
ground at once. Pheasants are never wild. 



WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

The character of woodcock shooting varies ac- 
cording to the locality in which the bird is found. 
In the Isle of Man^ where there is not much 
cover, woodcocks are found plentiful amongst 
the ling on the mountains, and are sought, as 
grouse are, with setters or pointers; the best 
shooting being obtainable in November and the 
latter end of February, or commencement of 
March. The hills of the Isle of Man, being of 
considerable height, are chosen as resting places 
by woodcocks during their migrations, and, at 
the periods I have mentioned, occasionally afford 
good shooting. Of course, flushed in the open, 
and most likely fatigued with a long flight, the 
woodcock is easily shot. There are woods in this 
island famed for cocks — the plantations at Inge- 
breck, for instance — and rough glens, such as 
Laxey Glen, where they sometimes abound ; and, 
were it not for an obnoxious game law, obtained 
by a party clique in defiance of public opinion 
some years ago, the Isle of Man would be a 
desirable residence for the sportsman, there being 
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no scarcity of snipes, and landrails ia great 
plenty^ as well as good fishing. 

Woodcocks Tisit the mountainous districts of 
Wales and Cumberland in great numbers. 
Thwaite^s Yett, a mountain farm^ the property of 
a worthy yeoman named John Troughton, situate 
within a few miles of the mountain Black Combe, 
is remarkable as being the earliest resort of cocks 
on their arrival in Cumberland. There is a good 
deal of rough broken ground intermixed with 
stunted brushwood upon the farm ; and its situa- 
tion near the mountains and the sea is, no doubt, 
the cause of woodcocks being found there earlier 
than any place in the immediate vicinity. 

It is generally supposed that the best cock- 
shooting is obtained at the time the moon is at 
the full ; and every writer whose observations on 
the subject have fallen under my notice coincides 
in this opinion. But the idea is altogether erro- 
neous. Whenever there is sufficient light for the 
woodcock to feed in the twilight, at morning or 
evening, he will leave the cover, which is his retreat 
by day, for the open ground in the neighbourhood. 
During the full moon he remains all night, and 
frequently all day, on the open moors and com- 
mons, and does not return to the woods ; but in 
the dark moon, as he has not time to satisfy the 
cravings of appetite whilst there is suflicient light 
(for some degree of light he must have), he in- 
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variably returns to those retreats where he is 
generally founds and contimies feeding for the 
most part until his hunger is appeased ; and at 
sndi times he is, like all other game^ the most 
approachable. The woodoock^s habits in this re- 
spect are weU known to the resident-s in the Fells^ 
who^ in some seasons, catch great numbers by 
means of tprinffes set on the exposed parts of the 
mountains near to the places where these birds 
rescwt. 

. Any one, or any dozen engravings of woodcock 
shooting, would fail to give a very comprehen- 
«ive idea of a diversion which presents a greater 
variety than any other kind of field sport. A 
woodcock will at times go away with the swiftness 
of the wind ; again he will rise with all the whir- 
ring of a partridge ; and again will fly with the 
noiseless wing and sluggish motion of an owl. 
You never know how to have him ; and it is this 
very uncertainty that gives such uncommon zest 
to the pursuit. Generally speaking, it may be 
taken for granted that a woodcock flushed at the 
top of a wood will, as soon as he clears the tops of 
the trees, dart downwards and present, under any 
circumstances, a most difficult shot : if the shooter 
be above him, he is out of sight in an instant ; if 
below, there is nothing for it but to fire at him as 
he approaches ; for if suffered to pass, his rapidity 
of flight is such that a successful shot, to say the 
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least of it^ is a mere chance. If flodied at tbe 
lower part of a wood (all the woods in the Fdls 
fire situated more or lees on declivities) he will fiy 
along the bottom, and then tbe boshiess is not 
so difbnilt. If flashed in the middle of a wood 
he will {requentty be too far off for the shooter 
to reach him, and must be mari^ed and flashed 
again. 

There are two or three varieties of the wood- 
T;ock : the lai^est kind weigh, on an av^arage, 
twelve to fourteen ounces, the smallest from nine 
to ten or eleven — the fistness, or otherwise, of the 
bird cau^ng a difference of an ounce or two. Con* 
siderable variation will Ukewise be found in their 
plumage ; bnt this is matter more relevant to the 
naturalist than the sportsman. Generdly speak- 
ing, a fat bird is, like any odier fat animal, laey^ 
and this applies particularly to tbe woodcock ; but 
the smaller of this long-billed tribe are invariably 
swifter on the wing and more difficult to shoot 
than the larger kind. 

Tbe best shot to be used is No. 4 ; at any rate, 
the shot should not be smaller than No. 5, for a 
large shot will cut off a small twig or branch of a 
tree, and still vetain sofficient strength to kiU, 
whikt a small one will expend its force by coming 
in contact with such an obstniction. It is need* 
less to add that it will ottea be necessary to fire 
at a cock through thick cover, or the chance of a 
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shot will be lost^ My opinion on the best size of 
shot to be nsed^ generally^ in the pursuit of game 
has undergone great change during the five-and- 
twenty years I have been a shooter. In earlier 
life I preferred small shot ; I am now convinced 
that rather large shot is the best. I would not 
use smaller than No. 5 nor larger than No. 3^ 
using the latter with a wide*bored gun^ the former 
with a narrow one. 

I apprehend that the principal food of the wood- 
cock is the larvae of insects^ or their eggs^ which^ 
deposited during the ephemeral existence of these 
creatures of a day^ remain in a state of inactivity 
in the decayed vegetation until warmed into life 
by the succeeding siunmer's sun. The myriads of 
flies in marshy grounds^ as well as in extensive 
woods^ seem to warrant such a supposition. 

A difference of opinion will be found to exist as 
to the best kind of dog for the pursuit of the 
woodcock. A valued friend^ who resided during 
the last shooting season at Taynish House, by 
Lochgilphead^ in Argyleshire^ in one of his letters 
to me^ observes : '^ I think that more cocks may 
be killed with one or two steady pointers than 
with spaniels — ^with the latter you will find more 
birds j with the former you will have the better 
diversion.^' During the season of 1849-50 this 
gentleman killed with his own gun upwards of 
two hundred and fifty cocks. His opinion is en- 
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titled to great attention. There is one thing to 
be observed^ however : if pointers are much used 
in cover, they are apt to become unruly and wild 
afterwards on the moors or open grounds. Excel- 
lent diversion may be had if you can ascertain the 
time when foxhounds draw the covers in your 
neighbourhood. With a good letriever and a 
marker you will, on such occasions, have a capital 
chance of filling a bag. When it is necessary to 
beat the woods without the assistance of a pack of 
hounds, I am no advocate for many dogs. Such 
as are used should possess the most exquisite sense 
of smell, and one at least should have been taught 
to retrieve. Most spaniels take to retrieving 
naturaUy. The same remark will apply to setters ; 
and it is not a difficult matter to teach pointers to 
do the same; but a pointer or setter suffered to 
retrieve is apt to break away on the shot — a thing 
of no consequence whatever in woodcock-shoot- 
ing, but productive of much mischief in the pur- 
suit of the partridge or grouse. 



SNIPE SHOOTING. 



The snipe is regarded as a difficult bird to hit. 
He flies swiftly, but does not so soon get out of 
reach as a partridge or grouse, inasmuch as he 
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twists about a good deal cm rising. Snipes found 
n the bogs where they breed, and where they 
generally lenudn, unless farced tomignrte by ram 
or frost, fly very differently when on their mmbles 
than when they are met with at home. In the 
{fxnaxer case they are on the alert and wild ; in the 
latter they seldom fail to lie well, they also fly 
more steadily. It is worthy of remark, that snipes, 
when they rise in flocks, or «;«?•, as they are fee- 
quently seen to do, always squander when th^ 
alight. They also fly np the wind, and will never 
for many yards have it blowing in tlie tail. 

On a windy day, when ciroomstances will 
permit, it is best to pursue these birds across, and 
not doum, the wind, as generally recommended. 
If it be blowing hard, the bird will fly down the 
wind when disturbed by the shooter, but will turn 
•as soon as he can ; it frequently happens, however, 
that he is carried out of gunshot down the wind 
before he can turn, and he will not decreane the 
distance between himself and his enemy when he 
turns to breast it. By hunting across the wind 
<;ross shots may for the most part be obtained, as 
the bird will fly against it inunediately on rising. 

Snipe shooting is not easy work. The walking 
is bad, and waterproof boots to reach the knee 
ought to be worn. Neither is it easy work for a 
dog; his game is found upon ground whidi. 
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besides having a wet bottom, is geucrally covered 
with tanked rashes or long grass, and, moieovecy 
vray uneven. 

The best shot for snipes is No. 8 ; bnt as teal 
are occasionallj met with in snipe bogs, on that 
aoconnt, perhaps. No. 7 is preferaUe. Snipes are 
disabled fiom rising a second time by a very slight 
wound, though their length of wing will frequently 
carry them a long distance after being struck^ 
Under such circumstances thrir flight is straight, 
and, if marked, they are not difficult to find. 
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Theke are many other objects besides those just 
enumerated whidi will present themselves to the 
sportsman during a season^s peregrinations. The 
landrail is frequently met with when partridge 
shooting in September, and at this period is well 
worth killing, being very fat, and, moreover, the 
most delicious bird that can be brought to table;, 
not excepting even the woodcock. At the latter 
end of the year the landrail is not so pertinacious 
in keeping the ground as in spring or summer. 
Dogs will point it, but the point is not so steady 
as at legitimate game ; and a little experience will 
soon enable the shooter to discover when his dog 
has a landrail before him. 
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Wild-ducks occasionally cross the shooter^s path 
throughout the year. They are often missed, 
owing to the shyness of their habits, the long shots 
they generally offer, and the inefficient size of 
shot in general use' for game. It is of no use 
whatever attempting to mark wild-ducks when 
such things are met with ; their flight is always of 
such extent that following them is out of the 
question. 

The water-hen or moor-hen is worth shooting ; 
but its shy and retired habits, and reluctance to 
fly, render it difficult to find, except dogs are 
especially trained for the purpose. Such dogs 
would,, of course, be productive of much mischief 
in regular shooting. 

Hares, when shot, are cumbersome to carry, 
and often fill the pocket or game-bag with blood. 
It is best, perhaps, to leave them with the farmer 
iipon whose land they happen to be shot, which 
creates a kindly feeling, and a wish to see you 
again. Should it happen that the shooter is with* 
out an attendant, and carries a hare in his pocket, 
it is more than likely that he wiUmiss many birds 
in consequence of having this uncomfortable and 
unwieldy weight dangling round his hips. Under 
such circumstances the gun cannot be broaght up 
to the shoulder as it ought to be, or held there with 
the certainty of making a successAil shot. Hares 
should be hit well forward ; if going straight away 
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the tips of the ears should be the mark aimed at^ 
as if Lit on the rump they will most likely only 
run the faster^ unless a leg be broken. Chasing a 
wounded hare has been the ruin of many a fine 
young dog ; it is best^ therefore^ if not pretty sure 
of killing dead, to let her go away altogether. 

The remarks relative to hares are equally appli- 
cable to rabbits. The latter are, however, best 
confined to a warren ; for they are a sad nuisance 
when numerous in the enclosures. They are not 
worth the sportsman's attention, and are more 
destructive to the farmer than all other game put 
together. 
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The Statute 1 and 8 William IV. chap. SS, 
passed October 5tli, 1831, having recited *' that 
it is expedient to repeal the following Statntes, or 
so much thereof as is expedient ; viz. : — 

^' Statute 13 of Richard II, sect. 1, chap. 13, as 
far as it relates to persons having or keeping any 
greyhound, hound, or other dog, to hunt ; or using 
ferrets, pegs, nets, harepipes, cords, or other 
engines, to take or destroy hares, conies, or game. 

" Statute 22 of Edward IV. chap. 6, as far as it 
relates to having any mark or game of swans. 

" Stat. 11 Hen. VII. c. 17. 

" Stat. 19 Hen. VII. c. 11. 

" Stat. 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 

" Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 

" Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 

" Stat. 23 Eliz. c. 10. 

'' Stat. 2 James I. c. 27. 

" Stat. 7 James I. c. 11. 

" Stat. 22 and 23 Charles II. c. 25. 
Stat. 4 William and Mary, c. 23. 
Stat. 5 Anne, c. 14. 
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*' Stat. 9 Anne, c, 25. 

"* Stat, 8 Geo. L c. 19, 

'' Stat. 10 Gteo. 11. c. &SL 

*' Stat. ^ Geo. II. c 2. 

" SteJt. 28 Geo. IL c. 12. 

" Stadt. 2 Geo. III. e, 1«. 

" Stat. 18 Geo. III. c. 55. 

'' Stat. 13 G«o. III. c. 80. 

'' Stat. 39 Geo. III. a 34. 

'' Stat. 48 Geo. IIL c. 112, 

" Stat. 48 Geo. Ill, c. 98. 

'' Stat. 50 Geo. III. c 67. 

" Stat. 58 Geo. IIL c. 75. 

" Stat. 59 Geo, III. c. 302. 

'' And all statut^^ oontinning or perpettiating 
any of the aforesaid statutes or parts tb^eof^ so 
far as relates to the eontinning or perpetuating of 
the same respecdvsdy.^' 

The preamble of the Act then enacts tiie follow- 
ing provisions, in Hen of those of the r^ealed 
statutes. 

The seoozid section of the Act enacts that die 
word ^^ game^' shall include hares, pheasants, psur- 
tridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game, 
and bustards. 

By sect. 3, persons killing or taking game, or 
using any dog, gun, net, or other engine or in- 
strument for the purpose, on Sunday or CSirisrbcnas- 
day, shall ferleit any sum not exceeding & ; ami 
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persons killing or taking any partridge between 
February the Ist and September the 1st j or any 
pheasant between February the 1st and October 
the 1st ; or any black game (except in Somerset 
or Devon, or in the New Forest, Southampton) 
between December the 10th and August 20th ; or 
in Somerset, Devon, or the New Forest, between 
December the 10th and September the 1st ; or 
any grouse between December the 10th and 
August the 12th ; or any bustard between March 
the 1st and September the 1st, shall forfeit for 
every head of game so killed or taken any sum 
not exceeding £1, with costs of conviction. And 
persons putting, or causing to be put, with intent 
to destroy or injure any game^ any poison or 
poisonous ingredient, on any ground, whether 
open or enclosed, where game usually resort, or in 
any highway, shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 
£10, with costs of conviction. 

Section 4 enacts that if any person, licensed to 
deal in game by this Act, shall buy or sell, or 
knowingly have in his house, or possession, or 
control, any bird of game after the expiration of 
ten days (one inclusive and the other exclusive) 
from the respective days in which it is unlawful 
to kill or take such birds of game; or if any 
person, not being licensed to deal in game, shall 
buy or sell any bird of game after the expiration 
of ten days (one inclusive and the other exclusive) 
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firom tlie respective days on which it is unlawful 
to kill or take the same^ or shall knowingly have 
in his house^ possession^ or control, any bird of 
game (except birds of game kept in a mew or 
breeding place) after the expiration of forty days 
(one indusive and the other exclusive) from the 
respective days on which it is unlawful to kill or 
take the same, shall forfeit for every head of game 
so bought or sold, or found in his house, posses- 
sion, or control, any sum not exceeding £1, with 
costs of conviction. 

But the 5th section provides, that this Act shall 
not affect or alter the existing laws respecting 
certificates for taking or killing any game what- 
ever, or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or 
any conies, but that such annual game certificates 
shall be taken out as before. And by the 23rd 
section, if any person shall kill or take any game, 
or use any dog, gun, net, or other engine or in- 
strument, for the purpose of searching for or 
killing or taking game, without a certificate, he 
shall forfeit for every offence any sum not exceed* 
ing £5, with costs of conviction : and sach penalty 
imposed by this Act shall be deemed a cumulative 
penalty to any penalty to which the person so 
convicted may be liable under any statute or 
statutes relating to game certificates. 

By section 6, persons obtaining annual game 
certificates may kill and take game, liable to any 
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trespass committed bj tbem in seuicli or porsiiit 
of game. Bat no game certificate on which a lem 
duty than £4 Os. lOd. has beea paid riiiall autho- 
rize any gameke^er to kiU or take any game, or 
to use any dog, gun, or net, or oth^ instrument, 
for the purpose of killing (x taking game, except 
iirithin the limits included in hfs appointment as 
gamekeeper; but that if any such gamekeeper 
shall kill or take game beyond sudi limits, he 
may be proceeded against as if he had no cer- 
tificate. 

The 7th sectioBi provides, that in all cases where 
any person «hall occupy any land under any lease 
or agreement made before the passing of this Act, 
except in the cases hereinafter excepted, the Icssoft 
or laudlord ahall have the right of enterisg upon 
such land, or of autiioriztng any other person or 
persons who shall have obtained an annual game 
oertificate to enter upon such land for the purpose 
of killing or taking game thereon ; and no person 
occupying any land under any lease or agreement, 
either for life or for years, made previously to the 
passing of this Act, shall have the right to kill or 
take the game im stieii land, exo^ wh^?e the 
right of killing the game upon sach iand has becm 
-expressly grai^ted or allowed to such person by 
such lease or agreement ; or except where, upcm 
the original graaating or r^tewal of such lease or 
agreement, a iine or fines havse been taken; or 
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except where, in a case of a term for years, such 
Jease or af;reement has been made for a term ex- 
ceeding twenty-one years. 

But the Sih section provides, that nothing in 
this Act shall authorize any person sdsed or pos- 
sessed of, or holding any land, to kill or take the 
game, or to permit any other person to do so, in 
any case where by deed, grant, lease, or any 
written or parole demise or contract, a right of 
entry upon such land for the purpose of kill- 
ing or taking the game, has been or shall Ije 
reserved or retained by, or given or allowed to 
any grantor, lessor, landlord, or other person 
whatever; and that nothing in this Act shall 
defeat or diminish any reservation, exception, 
<!OTenant, or agreement already contained in any 
private Act of Parliament, deed, or other writing, 
relating to the game upon any land ; or in any 
manner pr^udice the rights of any lord or owner 
of any forest, cliase, or warren, or of any lord of 
any reputed manor, lordship, or royalty, or of any 
steward of the crown of any manor, lordship, or 
royalty appertaining to the king. 

And the 9th section provides, that nothing in 
this Act shall in any way alter or affect any of the 
king's forest rights, or of any person entitled to 
any right or jH'ivilege nnder them, t>rthe rights or 
privileges of any person holding nnder any grants 
or purchases from the crown. 
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The 10th section also provides, that the Act 
shall not give to any owner of cattle gates, or 
rights of common, any interest or privilege which 
he did not possess before the passing of this Act ; 
but the rights and privileges in such wastes or 
commons shall remain as they did before the 
passing of this Act. 

The 12th section enacts, that where the lessor 
or landlord has reserved to himself the right of 
kiUing game upon any land, he may authorize 
other persons, having obtained annual game cer- 
tificates, to pursue and kill game thereon. 

But where the right of killing the game upon 
any land is by this Act given to any lessor or 
landlord, in exclusion of the right of the occupier 
of such land, or where such exclusive right has 
been, or shall be, specially reserved by or granted 
to, or belongs to the lessor, landlord, or any other 
person than the occupier, then, if the occupier 
shall pursue, kill, or take any game upon such 
land, or give permission to any other person so to 
do, without the authority of the lessor, landlord, 
or other person having the right of kilUng game 
on such land, such occupier shall forfeit, for every 
head of game so killed or taken, any sum not ex- 
ceeding £2, with costs of conviction. — Sect. 12. 

By section 13, lords of manors, &c., may appoint 
gamekeepers within the same, and authorize them 
to seize and take all dogs, nets, and other engines 
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and instruments for the killing or taking of game 
from uncertificated persons within the limits of 
such manors. 

By section 14^ lords of manors^ &c.^ may grant 
such deputations to persons acting as game- 
keepers, or employed in any other capacity by 
other persons. 

The 15th section empowers persons possessed of 
lands in Wales of the clear annual value of £500, 
whereof he shall be seised in fee or as of freehold, 
or to which he shall otherwise be beneficially enti- 
tled in his own right, to appoint gamekeepers : 
but the 16th section requires all appointments of 
gamekeepers to be registered with the clerk of the 
peace. 

The 17th section enacts, that every person who 
shall have obtained an annual game certificate 
may sell game to persons licensed to deal in game 
according to this Act; but that no gamekeeper 
on whose certificate a less duty than £4 Os. lOd. 
has been paid shall sell any game, except on the 
account and with the written authority of his em- 
ployer ; and that if he does he may be proceeded 
against as if he had not had a game certificate. 

By the 18th section, justices of the peace shall 
hold special sessions in the present year, between 
the 15th and the 30th days of October ; and in 
every succeeding year in the month of July, for 
granting licenses to deal in game to such persons 
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as arc householders or keepers of shops or stalls, 

and not being innkeepers ot victuallers, or licensed. 

to sell beer by retail, or being owners, guards, or 

drivers of mail coaches, or other vehicles employed 

in the conveyance of the mails of letters, or of 

stage coaches, stage waggons, vans, or other public 

conveyances, or being carriers or higgters, or being 

in the emfloyment o( any such persons ; which 

licenses shall empower the persons to whom they 

are granted to buy game at any place from any 

person who may lawfully sell game by virtue of 

tliis Act ; and also to sell the same at ooe house, 

shop, or stall only, kept by the licensed person ; 

jHTOvided that every perscm, while so hcenaed, shall 

affix to some part of the outside of the front of his 

house, shop, or stall, and shall thare keep a board 

having thereon his christian and surname, and the 

word^ ^^ licensed to deal in game/^ Licenses 

granted during the present year to continue in 

force to July 1&, 1832; but such as are granted 

in any succeeding year, to eontimie iu force for 

the period of one year n<tsi after the granting 

thereof. But by section 26, innkeepers and 

tavern-keepers may, without any license, sell game 

for consumption in their own houses, such game 

having been proeured from some peison Ucensed 

to deal in game by virtue of this Act. And, by 

section 21, persons being in partner^ip, and 

carrying on their business at one bouse, shop, or 
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stall ovlj require but one lieenae. Licenses be- 
came void am coiiTicti<m of any offexice against this- 
Act.— Sect. 22. 

Persons lieei^ed to deal in game under this 
Act must annually^ and during the continuance of 
their license, obtain a certificate on payment of a 
duty of £2 to the collector or collectors of the 
assessed taxes., from whom th^ shall receive a 
receipt on payment o£ one shilling ; which recdpt 
they shall get exchanged for a certificate under 
this Actj in like manner as receipts for the duty 
in respect of killing game are exchanged for game 
certificates ; and if any person obtaining a license 
undar this Act shall purchase or sell» or otherwise 
^deal in game as a licensed deal^, before he shall 
obtain a certificate in exchange for such receipt^ 
he shally for every ofiPence, forfeit £20. 

The collectors are to make out lists of persons 
who have obtained licenses to deal in game, and 
are to produce the same to all persoiis making ap* 
plication at seasonable hours to inspect them, oii 
payment of one shilling. — Sect. 20. 

By sect. 25, if any perscm not having obtained 
a game certificate (except sueh person be licensed 
to deal in game according to this Act) shall sell,. 
or offer for sale^ any game to any person what- 
ever ; or if any person authorized to sell game 
under thia Act shall sell, or offer for sale, any 
game to any person whatev^, except a person 
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licensed to deal in gatne^ he shall forfeit for every 
head of game so sold, or offered for sale, any sum 
not exceeding £2, with costs of conviction* 

And if any person, not being licensed to deal in 
game according to this Act, shall buy any game 
from any person whatever, except from a person 
licensed to deal in game according to this Act, or 
bond fide from a person affixing to the outside of 
the front of his house, shop, or stall, a board pur- 
porting to be the board of a person licensed to 
deal in game, he shall for every head of game so 
bought forfeit any sum not exceeding i£5, with 
costs of conviction. — Sect, 27. 

And if any person, being licensed to deal in 
game according to this Act, shall buy or obtain' 
any game firom any person not authorized to sell 
game for want of a game certificate, or for want 
of a license to deal in game ; or if any person, 
being licensed to deal in game according to this 
Act, sell, or offer for sale, any game at his house, 
shop, or stall, without such board as aforesaid 
being affixed to some part of the outside of the 
front of such house, shop, or stall, at the time of 
such selling or offering for sale ; or shall affix, or 
cause to be affixed, such board to more than one 
house, shop, or stall, or shall sell any game at any 
place other than his house, shop, or stall, where 
such board shall have been affixed ; or if any per- 
son not being licensed to deal in game according 
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to this Act shall assume or pretend, by affixing 
such boards or by exhibiting any certificate^ or by 
any other device or pretence^ to be a person 
licensed to deal in game^ he shall^ for every 
offence, forfeit £10, with costs. (Sect. 28.) But 
the buying and selling of game by persons em- 
ployed on the behalf of any licensed dealer in 
game, and acting in the usual course of his em- 
ployment, and upon the premises where such deal- 
ing is carried on, is a lawful buying and selling in 
dases where the same would have been lawful if 
transacted by the licensed dealer himself. And 
licensed dealers may sell any game sent to them 
to be sold on account of other licensed dealers. 
(Sect 29.) 

The 30th sect, reciting, that, as after the com- 
mencement of this Act game will become an arti- 
cle which may be legally bought and sold, and 
that it is therefore just and reasonable to provide 
that summary means should be provided for pro- 
tecting it from trespassers, enacts, that any per ; 
son committing trespasses, by entering or being 
in the daytime upon any land, in search or pursuit 
of game, woodcocks, &c., shall forfeit any sum not 
exceeding jS2, with costs of conviction; and that 
if any persons, to the number of five or more to- 
gether, commit any trespass, by entering in the 
daytime upon any land in search of game, &c., 
each of them forfeit not less than £c, with costs of 
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conviction ; the leave and heense of the occupier of 
the land satrespasaed upon shall noA be a taflcieut 
defence in any case where the laadktfd^ lessor^ ear 
other person shall have the right of killing game 
upon sneh land by virtne of any reservation or 
otherwise ; but that such landlord. See., sfaall^ for 
the purpose of prosecuting for each of such two 
offences^ be deemed to- be the legal oocupier of 
the land; and that the lord or steward of the 
crown of any manor^ lordship, or royalty, shall be 
deemed to be the legal occupier of the land of 
the wastes ov commons within such manor, lord* 
ship, &c. 

The 3 1st sect. ^Eiacts, that if any person shall 
be found on any land, or upon any of the csown, 
forests, parksy chases^ or wmex^ in the daytime, 
in search or pursuit of gasoe, or woodcocks, snspes, 
quails, landrails, or conies, ury person hasring the 
right of kilSng the game upon such land, Vf 
virtue of any reserval^ott or otherwise aa ia pro- 
vided f<Mf by this Act, or the oecnpier of the kmd 
(whether l^re shall or BbnH not be any sudt 
ri^t by reservation or otherwise)^ ov any game- 
keeper or servant of eilber of them, or any per^^ 
son authoidzed by e^her at them, or for the war- 
den, ranger, verderer, under-keeper, or other 
<>fficer oi soeh forest, ftc., may require the person 
so found forthwith to quit the land whereon he 
shall be so found, and also to tdl hds name* and 
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place of abofde ; and if sucb peraon^ aftcar being so 
requiped^ lefase to tdl iiis leal name and fdaoe of 
abode ; or if he give a description of bi» place of 
abode of so general a natccre as to be iUnsory^ €af 
tte pnipose of diacorvery, the party so reqairing 
his address, or amy yersoA aeting I^ his order and 
in his aid, may appndimid him, and oonvtey liim> 
aaaoon as oonrenicsaitly may be, befSare a magie^ 
trate ; and tiiie offender (whether so apprehended 
6r not) shall forfeit any snm not exceeding dE5^ 
with costs of eonviotioQ. Bnt no person so ^ipfre* 
hended shall, on any pretence whaterrer, be d&. 
tained for a longer period than twelve boors from 
the time of his apprehension until brought bef<nre 
a ma^strate ; and if he cannot, on account of 
the absence or distsnce of the residence of the 
magistrate, or on aooount of any other reason* 
able caase, be brought before a magistrate within 
such twelve hours, then he shall be disdiarged ; 
but may, neverthdess, be proceeded agamst £dr 
the offence by summons or wanant, accc^ding to 
the provisions hereinafter mentioned^ as if »d i^- 
prehension had taken place. 

By the S2nd sect., if any peison^ to tibe num* 
ber of five or m(H» together, shall be found upon 
any land, or in any of the crown forests, parks, 
chases, or warrens, in the daytime, m search or 
pursuit of game, or woodcocks, snipes^ quails,' 
landrails, or conies^ any of them being armed witb 
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a gim, and any of them by violence^ intimidation, 
or menace^ preventing^ or endeavourmg to pre- 
vent, any person authorized, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned^ from approaching them for the purpose of 
requiring them^ or any of them, to quit the land 
whereon they shall be so found, or to tell their or 
his name and place of abode; every person so 
offending, and every person then and there aiding 
or abetting such offends, shall forfeit for every 
offence any sum not exceediDg £6>, with costs of 
conviction ; which penalty shall be in addition to 
and independent of, any other penalty to which' 
any such person shall be liable for any offence 
against this Act. 

And by sect. 39, if any person commit any 
trespass by entering or beings in the daytime, 
upon any crown forests^ parks, chases, or warrens, 
in search or pursuit of game, without being first 
duly authorized, he forfeits any sum not exceed* 
ing £iy with costs of conviction. 

But the 35th sect, enacts that the aforesaid pro- 
visions against trespassers and persons foimd on 
any land shall not extend to any person hunting 
or coursing upon any lands with hounds or grey-> 
hoondft, and being in fresh pursuit of any deer, 
hare^ or £aK, already started upon any other land ; 
nor to any pj^rson bond fide claiming, and exer- 
cising any right or reputed right of fr«e warren 
or free chase^ nor to any gamekeeper lawfully ap-^ 
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&ec chase ; nor to any lord or anj steward of the. 
crown of any manors lordship, or royalty; nor to 
any gamekeeper lawfully appointed by such lord 
or steward within the limits of any manor^ &c« 

The 36th sect* enacts^ that when any person shall 
be fowad, by day or by nighty upon any land^ or in 
a&y of the crown forests^ parks, chases, or warnens,. 
in search or pursuit of game, and then and there 
having in his possession any game which shall ap- 
pear to hare been recently killed, any person 
having a right of killing the game upon such land, 
by virtue of any reservation or otherwise, as before 
provided for, or the occupier of the land (whether 
there shall or shall not be such right by reserva- 
tion or otherwise), or any gamekeeper or servant 
of either of them, or any officer, as aforesaid, of 
any forest^ fee, <«■ any person acting by the; 
order and in aid of any of the said several per-, 
sons, may demand &om the persons so found the 
game which may be in his possession ; and in case 
he shall not immediately deliver up the same, may 
wem& and take it from him, for the use of the per-; 
son entitled to it. 

The 34th sect, defines what shall be deemed, 
daytime, for the purposes of the Act, namely, from 
the beginning of the last hour before sunrise to 
the expiration of the first hour after sunseft. 

The «^4th sect, provides, that if. ^y person npjt; 
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having the right of iiilling game upon any land, 
nor having penmssion from the person having the 
rights wilfully take out of the nest or destroy in 
the nest upon the land the eggs of any bird of 
game^ or of any swan^ wild-duck^ teal, or wid^ 
geon, or knowingly have in his house^ shop, 
possession^ or control^ any eggs so taken, he 
shall forfeit for every egg so taken or destroyed, 
or found in his possession^ any sum not exceed- 
ing 68., with costs of conviction. 

The remaining sections of the Act (viz.^ from 
37 to 47 inclusive) provide tor the application of 
the penalties for offences against the Act, the 
time of the payment thereof, and the periods of 
imprisonment for non-payment ; the form of con- 
viction; the power of summoning witnesses; the 
time for proceedings, and the mode of enforcing 
appearance ; the appeal, and the venue and pro- 
ceedings. The 4Gth section provides, that the 
Act shall not preclude actions for trespass ; but 
that, where any proceedings have been instituted 
under this Act in respect of any trespass, no 
action at law shall be maintainable for the same 
trespass. And the 48th section, that the Act 
shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

From the great injury caused to tenant far^ 

mors on some estates by the over-preservation of 

, hares, the Legislature has deemed it advisable to 

sanction their being destroyed by occupiers much 
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on the same terms long previously permitted in 
reference to rabbits. For this purpose a measure 
was framed^ and passed on the 22nd of July^ iHiS, 
11 and 12 of Vic., c. 29, entitled " An Act to ena- 
ble Persons halving a Right to kill Hares in Eng- 
land and Wales, to do so by themselves, or persons 
authorized by them, without being required to 
take out a Game Certificate.^' Though not alto- 
gether bearing on the gun, it still is sufficiently 
so to warrant a summary of its provisions here. 

The statute commences by declaring that, 
from the damage which has been, and is con- 
tinually done, by hares to the produce of in- 
closed lands, and the great losses that have 
thereby accrued, and do accrue, to the occu- 
piers of such lands, it is expedient that per- 
sons in the actual occupation of these lands, or 
the owners thereof who have the right of killing 
game thereon, should be allowed to take, kill, and 
destroy hares without the obtaining of an annual 
game certificate, or the payment of any duties 
of assessed taxes which might otherwise be in- 
curred by the use of dog> gun, net, or other 
engine for that purpose. The Act provides, ac- 
cordingly, that any persons in actual occupation 
of inclosed lands, or any owner thereof who has 
the right of killing game thereon, or any person 
directly authorized by him in writing according to 
the form annexed, shall not, for killing hares, be 
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liable to any of the penalties in force by divers 
laws referring to the duties on game certificates, 
or by other taxes bearing upon the agents used in 
killing game. Special mention is made of 

48 George III., c. 55, 
52 George III., c. 93, 
3 and 4 Victoria, c. 17 ; 

in all of which penalties consequent on not taking 
out a game certificate, or taxes incurred by the 
use of dog, gun, and net, are repealed, as far as 
the killing of hares only is concerned, according 
to the conditions already stated, or more ampli- 
fied in following sections. 

The second section of the Act limits the 
authority from owner or occupier to one person 
only, at the same time in one parish, and further 
enacts that a copy of this authority shall be sent 
to the Clerk of the Petty Sessions, who shall enter it 
in a register provided for that purpose ; this notice 
holding good from the time of its daj|;e to the 1st 
of February following, when fresh service will be 
required. Should, however, the authority be re- 
voked, it is necessary fqr the owner or occupier 
so recalling it to send at om^e notice of such per- 
mission being withdrawn to the Clerk of the Petty 
SeaedonSi 

The following is the form of authority re-^ 
quired: — 
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I., A. B., do authorize C. D. to kill hares on ['' my 
lands/' or " the lands occupied by me/' as 
the case may be] within the of [here 

insert name of the parish or other place^ ^s 
the case may be]. Dated this day 

of [here insert the day, month, and year] . 
(Witness,) A. B. 

Section the third enacts that persons so autho- 
rized to kill hares shall not be liable to any duties 
of assessed taxes as game-keepers, unless other- 
wise chargeable. 

By section four the privilege of killing hares 
without a certificate is extended to coursing them 
with greyhounds, or hunting them with beagles 
or other hounds. This exemption reaching to all 
persons joining in the pursuit of them by these 
means. 

Section the fifth protects hares from the lay- 
ing of poison for their destruction, and from the 
use of fire-arms or gun of any description by 
night. 

Section six — " the weak place " in the Act — 
suflFers this privilege to be got over by private 
agreement between landlord and tenant, who may 
so, ^^ now and hereafter,'' bind, and be bound ; 
any agreement not to take, kill, or destroy any game 
upon any lands, debarring the tenant from either 
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himself or by deputy killing haTes as otherwise 
provided by the Act. 

The eight section confines the operation of the 
measure to England and Wales only, while sec- 
tions nine and ten are occupied with the usual 
technical detail of terms^ &c. 



THE END. 
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